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IN STEAD oF THE nn SHALL conn. 8 


P THE FIR-TREE, AND IN STEAD OF 
THE BRIER SHALL co. UP THE MTR. 
TLE- TREE | r 


N \ H E marks n our text contain 4 propheey 6 
of the rapid triumphs of Chriſtianity, when firſt it 
appeared in the world, and when difficulties ſtood 


in the way of its progreſs, which no power, leſs than di- > 
vine, could have enabled it to ſurmount: a circumſtance, 5 
highly honourable to the religion of Jeſus, and no incon- 55 
derable proof of its heavenly origin. But the argument 
appears in full force, when, to the miraculous propagation 5 
of the goſpel, we add, its 05 effects on the heart 
_ and lives of them that believe. Of theſe, the words Þ 
have read in your hearing, give us a beautiful and lively 5 
x picture, « Inſtead of the thorn ſhall come up the fir- tree, 
and inſtead of the brier ſhall come up the myrtle: tree.“ 
The word of grace, accompanied by the influences of the 
bleſſed Spirit, ſhall work a change on the tempers and in- 


clinations of men, as thorough and entire, as if the thorn 


was transformed into a fir, or the brier into a myrtle-tree. 
And in conſequence of this inward change, thoſe who bes 
| fore were pricking briers or grieving thorns (a), miſchie- 5 
vous, or, at beſt, unprofitable ; : ſhall now reſemble the fir, 
which affords a refreſhing ſhade to the weary traveller, ot 
the myrtle-tree, which yields a fragrant and odoriferous 
4 Fuit, Unteful, and hating one another, was once teig i 
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character: : but now they are taught of God to love one 
another. Formerly, they were the plagues, and diſtur- 


bers: now, they become the ornament, the delight, the 


defence of ſociety. Once, they were fierce and ſavages L 
rough and barbarous, malicious and revengeful : now, 
: they are kind and gentle, courteous and humane, meck 
and forgiving. Inſtead of biting and devouring one ano- 
ther: like brethren they dwell together in unity. By fruit- 
fulneſs in works of righteouſneſs and charity, they are bleſs | 
b ae 4 to RING They live beloved. T ah de lamen- : 
9 are the native fruits, not of a name to _ not 
* a form of godlineſs, but of inward vital religion. But, 
in all ages, there have been too many, who falſely call 
| themſelves Chriſtians, and who inſtead of regarding theſe 
| weightier matters of the law, righteouſneſs and judgment, N 
mercy and goodneſs, truth and uprightneſs; can allow _ 
kmhemſelves in cruelty and oppreſſion, deceit and injuſtice, Ls 
treachery and double-dealing, artifice and chicane. 5 hey 5 
| profeſs a mighty veneration for religion: but, by a con- 
Auct in civil life, the reverſe of what religion would dictate, 
they give occaſion to her open enemies, to inſult and re- of 
| + proach her, as cauſing, ory at leaſt, as not ee _ | 
theſe enormities © 1 —_— 
Hard indeed is the fate of religion, if he is ; condemned 5 
75 and ſuffers, for the faults of thoſe, over whom ſhe has na 
influence, and who never once aſked her counſel, or ſub-. 
| mitted to her reproofs! Is the nature and tendency of 
| religion, of ſo difficult inveſtigation, that we can diſcover 
it no where ſave in the conduct of men, who, while they 
Wear the garb of her friends, are in truth her dangerous 


and deadly foes ? 


Religion, my brethren, did it indeed rule! in the heart, : 
would effectually prevent theſe diſorders, and reſtrain from 
thus diſturbing the public peace, Nay, it would power: | 


ON NATIONAL HAPPINESS. 5 
fully inſtigate to promote the happineſs of mankind. This 
I ſhall now attempt to prove, and for that purpoſe have 
read to you the words of our text. They would natural- 
ly lead me to unfold, the aſtoniſting nature, the power- 
ful and extenſive operation, and the ſalutary conſequen- 
ces of regenerating grace. But, I muſt greatly treſpaſs 
on your time and patience, did I attempt, in a ſingle diſs 


cCourſe, to lead you through ſo wide a field. I ſhall there- 


fore confine myſelf to one branch of the ſubject, the be- 
nin influence of vital piety on national happineſs. And, 
to give you a proſpect of this in a way level to the mean- 
eſt capacity, I ſhall briefly illuſtrate the temper and be- 
| haviour of rhe religious man, in ſome of the more im- 
portant ſtations and characters in life, by a right or wrong 
conduct in which, the Pompey of nations is moſt . a 
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Has the nol bigh God given to is man ad fears Mia 5 


1 2 2 kingdom, and majefty, and honour, and glory? Uncon- 


_ troulable, unlimited power, he knows is the prerogative of 


and upholds all things. None is qualified for it, but he 
who can never act amiſs, being infinitely wiſe, and juſt, 
and good. The power, even of God, is limited in its 
exerciſe, by his wiſdom and equity: and power, without 
ſuch limits, is weakneſs, not perfection. As therefore, 
the pious prince feels not the inclination, ſo he deſires not 
the power, of ſporting himſelf at the expence of the for- 
tunes, the eaſe, the liberties, the lives of his ſubjects. A 


palpable a contradiction, as a right to do wrong, or, as 
authority to rebel againſt God. He deteſts the abſurd and 
impious doctrine, that the common Parent of mankind 
has ſubjected millions, to the pride, ambition, frolic, ca- 
price, and arbitrary will, of an imperfect fellow mortal. 
He views the meaneſt of his ſubjects as creatures formed 


God only. None can juſtly claim it, but he who made 


right to make the innocent miſerable, he juſtly deems as : 


SE. 4 ' INFLUENCE OF RELIGION | 


1 by the ame God, as endued with the fame faculties and 
| 5 ſenſations, with the ſame deſire of happineſs and love of 
1 liberty, that he himſelf is: yea, as redeemed by the ſame 
precious blood, and as candidates for the ſame immortal 
1 glory. He views himſelf, as advanced to ſuperior dignity, 
= not to enſlave and oppreſs, not to fleece and plunder his 
© ſubjefts; but that every one, protected by his authority, 
| might enjoy, without diſturbance, his juſt rights, and in- 
| nocent pleaſures, and lead a quiet and peaceable life in all 
_ godlineſs and honeſty, The higheſt light in which he re- 
| _ gards himſelf, is, as the father of his people, the guar. 


the ſentiments of the man according to God's own heart, 
1 2 Sam. v. 12. „ And David perceived that the Lord had 
4 eſtabliſhed him king over Ifr2el, and that he had exal. 
 & ted his kingdom for his people Iſrael's ſake.” A paſ- 
ſage, which plainly implies, that government is a divine 
8 ordinance, not far the eaſe and grandeur of the Fes, " 
but for the ſecurity and welfare of the people. = 
From any earthly tribunal, the prince may have little, 5 
4 _- nothing to fear, But God, who intruſted him with 855 
uch ſuperior advantages for extenſive uſefulneſs, he 
Fnopys, will ere long call him to an account how he has 
improved theſe advantages. Princes may be Gods i in the 8 
eyes of men, but they are but men in the eyes of God. 
Death will ſtrip them of their royalty, and level them 
| © with the meaneſt of the people. The prince as well as 
ö £5. the peaſant muſt appear at his bar, who is king of kings 


and lord of lords. If the mightieſt monarch has diſho- I 
' noured God, and injured his ſubjects, he ſhall then receive 
for the wrong which he has done, for with God there is 
no reſpect of perſons, The great offender ſhall be greats 


(ob) Rom. xii. 4, 6. 


dlian of their privileges, the miniſter of God to them for 85 
: good, bound by a burdenſome, though honourable office, Y 
to attend continually on this very thing (b.) Such were 
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. puniſhed; and the exalted character he once bore, will N 
only. expoſe him to the more dreadful vengeance, 


In the mean time, views of the awful doom which a- 


Waits the wicked ruler, are to the pious prince, no uneaſy 
= reſtraint. The practice of his duty is his pleaſure and de- 
0 light, His ſubjects he looks upon as his neighbours, and 

= hc loves his neighbours as himſelf. Full of fatherly affec- 


tion for every one of them, and of unfeigned concern for 


their welfare, he employs all bis influence and authority 
== to preſerve order and peace, to ſecure property, to pre- 
. vent injuries, to redreſs wrong, to puniſh offenders, to 
= ſuppreſs ſedition, to guard his dominions againſt foreign 
| Invaſion, to encourage boneſt induſtry, and to promote 
religion and virtue, theſe ſureſt props of national happi- 
neſs. He is vigilant to eſpy, active to prevent, whatever 
may hazard the public well 1 careful to diſcover, and ſe | 
* ward to apply the beſt means to advance it! 


The wiſdom, the juſtice, the "mercy, which fins 4 alk - 


= & bright a luſtre in all the adminiſtrations of the ſupreme 
= ruler, are the pattern he copies after, He will not do - 
= wrong himſelf: he will not ſuffer wrong to be done by 
= others, He intruſts the execution of the laws to men fear - 
ing God and hating covetouſneſs, that juſtice may run 
== down as waters, and righteouſneſs as a mighty ſtream. 
3 But mercy, as well as righteouſneſs, upholds his throne (e). 
= His mercy, tempers the rigour of juſtice : his humanity, 
ſoftens rebellion itſelf, into loyalty and gratitude. In eve- 
ry caſe, except, when indulgence to the criminal would 
prove cruelty to the public, he forgives his offending ſub» 
| jets, as God for Chriſt's fake hath forgiven him. And 
when the ſafety of individuals, or the bleeding wounds of 

a ſtate, require ſevere and painful remedies, he applies 
theſe remedies with a reluctant Nang, wag) with a tener 15 


and compaſſionate heart, 


(e) Proy, xx. 28. 


6 INFLUENCE OF RELIGION 
Convinced, that the good or bad ſucceſs of every enter | 
. priſe, depends on the ſmiles or frowns of heaven, he i im- 
plores the divine guidance and bleſſing on his councils and 
government. As a Man, as a Chriſtian, as a Prince, he 
ſquares his behaviour, by that unerring rule, the word of 
| God. He does not indulge and cheriſh in himſelf, theſe 
irregularities and vices, which he puniſhes in his fubjects: 
but reſtrains his own paſſions and appetites, by the laws 
of reaſon and religion; and learns to rule others, by hav- 

ing learned in the firſt place, through the tron. x of the | 
WY Spirit, to rule himſell 5 
Happy the nation, which God has bleſſed, with lach 4 
ſovereign! Like the ſun in the firmament, he ſpreads his 
ſalutary rays, and diſpenſes his refreſhing influences, to 
all around him. The force of his example, avails more, 
than even the awe of his authority. He ſcatters wicked- 
; neſs with his eye (d). He puts to ſilence the lips of flat · 
tery with his frown. But he ſearches out and encourages 
modeſt worth. ' Diſtinguiſh'd abilities, diſtinguiſh'd inte- 
grity, diſtinguiſh'd ſervices to the public, never ſollicit 
bis favours in vain. The greateſt fitneſs for an office, is : 
the ſureſt and moſt effectual recommendation. His eyes 
are upon the faithful of the land, that they may dwell 
With him: he that walketh in a perfect way, he hall 
5 ſerye him (e). | 
Let us now deſcend from the throne, 404 wide y the 
influence of genuine Chriſtianity, on great 0, and on 
0 men in public offices. 
True piety and virtue brighten: and dignity every rotten 
diſtinction. Religion animates the great man, with ſuch : 
noble principles of action, as carry him above the merce- 
nary views, that govern earthly unſanRtified minds. He 


difdains the mean and little arts of acquiring and preſer- 


ving FROM to which men of a narrow, ſelfich, intereft⸗ 


(d) Prov. xx. 8. ©; Pal. ci, 6 
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ed ſpirit; can eaſily ſtoop. Spiritual and heavenly. bleſ⸗ 
ſings, he ardently breathes after, he 'vigorouſly ſtrives to ; 
ebtain. But to the good things of a preſent life his af 


£ ſections are moderate. He will not ſacrifice the pleaſures 
of conſcious goodneſs, to obtain the beſt of them. In- 
= fpired with a generous diſintereſted concern, for the hap- 
pineſs vf his country, and for the proſperity, of the church 
of Ged; whatever endangers theſe,  affefts him in the 
moſt deep and ſenſible manner. For theſe, he is willing 
to ſpend, and to be ſpent: and wealth, and power, and 
dignity, appear to him baſe and contemptible, when not 
improved to promote theſe excellent purpoſes, He loves 
4 to be uſeful, Yet, he would rather be uſeful in the loweſt 85 
15 ſphere, than adopt the unchriſtian maxim, of doing evil Ro: 
W that good may come, He is well apprized, that places of 


„ 
_— 


honour and profit, are weighty and burdenſome. And, 

tho' the ſtation, which providence allots him; may be in- 
ferior, to what his rank and abilities ſeem to entitle him: 
he believes, it is the beſt and fitteſt for him; and he bends 


—_ all his endeavours, to do honour to his Chriſtian profeſ- 
1 Lion, by faithfully diſcharging the duties of that ſtation. 


Does the ſincere Chriſtian ſit in council, and is his ad- 


vice asked in the important concerns of war and peace? 


His eye is ſingle, and therefore full of light. Integrity 
and uprightneſs preſerve him, from deviſing ſchemes, 


which may aggrandize himſelf and his family, at the ha- 
rard of the public good. His lips ſhall not ſpeak wicked- 


nefs, nor his tongue utter deceit. Til he die, he will 7 


not remove his integrity from him. His righteouſneſs he 


holds faſt, and will not let it go. His heart ſhall not re- 
proach him, ſo long as he lives (f). And as felf- intereſt, 
does not blind his councils, ſo neither do obſtinacy and 
pride pervert them. He loves his own ſentiments, not 


becauſe they are his own, but becauſe they appear to him 
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juſt and right. He is open to light, and {6 ſoon as he 
is convinced, that his ſentiments were wrong, he chears 
fully renounces them. Let a wiſe ſcheme for the public 
| good, be planned by his fierceſt oppoſer, he rejoyces in the 
| ſucceſs of that ſcheme. Conſcious of the purity of his 
intentions, he fears not the exacteſt ſcrutiny, the minuteſt 
ſurvey of his conduct: he feels not the gloomy ſuſpici- 
ons and jealouſies, to which the dark deſigns of corrupt 
Peoliticians, continually expoſe them. To ſuch a ſtateſ- 
man, none but the weak or wicked can' be an enemy: 
none but the fooliſh or the a, dN can riſe _ n 
Dim (g). : 
1s the Chriſtian cn to repreſent his Falow ſubjects; LE 
in Parliament? he will not ſacrifice. to friendſhip, or to 
party, his ſteady reſolution, to ſeek the good of his king 
and country. He is not greatly ſolicitous, whom his 
votes may pleaſe, or whom they may diſoblige. But tho“ 
the court ſhould negle& him, or his conſtituents frown 
upon him, with freedom and courage, he ſpeaks, what 


duty demands. With a watchful eye, he obſerves; with 
an honeſt warmth, he oppoſes, every attack on the con- 
ſtitution. He is ſtudious in deviſing good laws, and ac» MR 
tive in promoting them. And when, he has contribut=s | 
| ed to enact them, he pays them a becoming deference inan 
his own behaviour, and does not, as is too common, ex- 
poſe them to the contempt of others, by tranſgreſſing 
them himſelf, His intereſt may often be hurt, and ſome. 
times even his character may ſuffer, by his well meant 
attempts, to ſerve an ungrateful prince, or an ungrate- 
ful people. But tho? he values a good name, he will not 
purchaſe it, at the expence, of what he values more, a 
good conſcience. He would rather be honeſt, than be 
thought ſo. His record is in heaven, and his witneſs 
en dien. And it appears to him a light and little thing, 
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to be Jndged of. man's e Anse; he that — 
him, ſince he that approveth him, is the Lord. 


| Is one, in whom the religious prineiple bears rule, ads 


er to the important office of a judge? Thro' his up- 
rightneſs, which can neither be brib'd, nor byaſſed, juſtice 
= has! its free courſe, and righteous laws are impattially exe- 
W cuted. Under realizing impreſſions, that all his ſentences 


Mall be review'd at a higher tribunal, he attends minutely 


to every cauſe, he hears the ſmall as well as the great 


and judges without reſpe& of perſons, between every 


= man, and his brother, and the ſtranger that is with 
5 him (h). He deſpiſes the gain of oppreſſion, and ſhakes 
i his hands from holding of bribes (i). When ſeverity is 
= needful, he will not be ſooth'd by ill-placed pity, nor 
> daunted by the number, or rank, or power of tranſgreſs | 
® ſors, to relax that ſeverity. He puts on righteouſneſs, 
= and it clothes him: his judgment is as a robe and a 
= diadem. He is eyes to. the blind, and feet to the lame: 
he is a father to the poor, and the cauſe which he knows 
not, he ſearches it out. He ſhields the perſons, the 
characters, the poſſeſſions of his fellow ſubjects, againſt 
the encreachments of fraud and violence. He breaks 
the jaws of the wicked, and plucks the ſpoil out of his 
teeth, He delivereth the needy, when he cryeth, the op- 
preſſed alſo, and him that hath no belper. When the 
ear hears him, then it bleſſes him: and when the eye 
ſees him, it gives witneſs to him (j). Some ſuch, our 
country hath ſeen, ſome ſuch, ſhe Mill ſees in the higheſt 
| Feats of judicature. Such, not to derogate from others, 
Was Sir Matthew Hale in the days of our fathers : ſuch 
was Lord Newhall in our own days. Men, whoſe diſtin- 


guiſh'd abilities did them leſs honour, than their inflexible 


integrity, and their diſtinguiſh'd regard to the ſacred in- 
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ſtitutions, of the deſpiſed religion of Jeſus. And we dare 
challenge the moſt determined infidel, to ſay, if a prinei- 
ple of devotion, diminiſhed any of their qualifications 
natural or acquired, and even in the ſmalleſt degree, im- 
| paired their inclination or ability, to be a terror to evil 
doers, and a comfort to o the honeſt, the ore; the _ 
able. - 2 
No, my brethren. As e animates 0 the right | 
| improvement of our natural talents, ſo, it even tends to 
ſecure their activity and vigour, Wiſe ſentiments, and 
_ prudent ſchemes, are not to be AO where the mind 
| agitated by unruly appetite, is, as the - troubled ſea, 
whoſe waves continually caſt — mire and dirt. A 
mind, that enjoys inward ſerenity, is in leaſt danger of 
committing important overſights: for ſuch a mind is fit- 
teſt to examine objects calmly, and to view them in 
every varying point of light, But can his mind be ſe- 
rene, who doubts, whether there is or is not a God: while 
of this he is certain, that, if there! a God, that PT. 
God is his enemy? : 
If men of genius embrace principles benden of natu- 
ral or of reveal'd religion: this cannot flow from attenti- 
on to common ſenſe and to matter of fact; but muſt be 
occaſioned by ſome abſurd refined ſyſtem of metaphyſics, 
which, they have ſome how or other unhappily imbibed. 
And, is there no danger, leſt, however honeſtly dif] poſ- 
ed they may otherwiſe be, the ſame ſpirit of refinement, 
ſhould follow them from religious diſquiſitions, to the 
ordinary affairs of life, and pervert their Jodgment of ; 
the one, as it has already done of the other? 8 
Hitherto, I have viewed the wiſdom and W 1 5 
the prince, the counſellor, the parliament man, and the 


judge, as advancing, in their various ſpheres, the pu- 


blic welfare. No leſs important to the ſecurity of a nation, 
is the fortitude of the ſoldier, Ks then regard 1 to religion 
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0% NATIONAL HAPPINESS. 11 
friendly, or is it hurtful, to martial valour? In Solomon 3 


nei- days it was deem'd friendly. Prov. xxviii. 1. The 
"WEN « wicked fly, when no man purſueth: but the righteous 
im- © are bold as a lion.“ If bad men, ruſh upon death, ; 
evil 'Z without terror: their hardineſs, has no nobler ſource, than | 
ce=> I blindneſs and ſtupidity, Did they duly conſider the wrath 
and fiery indignation which is ready to devour them: 
ght fear would take hold upon them, and terror would over- 
to whelm them. Poſſibly, however, natural courage may 
and bear them out for a while. But permit me to add, what 
ind IE fatal experience has often taught us, poſſibly it may for- 
ſea, RX fake them, in the critical hour, when it would have ſtood 
4 MX them, and their country too, in the greateſt ſtead. One 
rof day, they deſpiſe their enemies, they dream of nothing 
Ge i | fave victories and triumphs, and when girding on the 


ls Ws. -? harneſs, boaſt, as tho' they were putting it off (K). And 
ſe Jo! the next day, a ſudden panic ſeizes them, they 


hile ſtart at the ſhaking of a leaf, and bale'y turn their back, 
hty at the appearance of an enemy. But is he, whoſe 7 
"= heart is fixed truſting in God, called upon to hazard his 
atu- life, in the public cauſe? Convinced, that a ſparrow does 
nti- not fall to the ground without our heavenly Father, and 
be X that by him, the very hairs of our head are number- 5 
ics, 5 ed (I): he is not laviſhly afraid of ten thouſands of peo- 
bed. 5 ple, that ſet themſelves againſt him round about (m). 
do- Tho' thouſands ſhould fall at his right hand, and ten 
ent, Y thouſands at his left, he knows, that, ſo long as life is a 
the | bleſſing, the deadly ſtroke ſhall not come nigh to him (n). 
af. In the midſt of confuſion, and horrour, and garments 
Toe rolled in blood, he remains ſerene and intrepid. The 
of thoughts of dying for his country, and living in a better 
the world, with his Saviour, and his God, animate him to 
pu- the moſt difficult and e enterprizes. He is ſtrong, 
ion, 5 
ion 00 1 Kings XX. II. (1) Matth, x, 29, 30. (a); Pſa), ili, 6. 


© E Plal, xci. 7. 
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= and plays the man for his people, and for the cities c 
„„ 7 (o). By faith, he boldly encounters dangers, 
waxes valiant in fight, eſcapes the edge of the ſwordz 
yea, turns to flight the armes of the aliens (p). 80 
true is the obſervation of a celebrated ſeeptic (q), that re- 
N 5 ligious motives inſpire a courage unſurmountable by any 
ũ - - human obſtacle. | We need not go back for inſtances of 
| © this, to the times of the Maccabees, nor to the bold and by 
1 5 heroic exploits of the perſecuted Waldenſes. Who were —- 2 
ide men, and. what their characters, who, in the late 
par, with courage, with conduct, and with ſucceſs, 
" carried on the ſiege of Loyisbourg, that ſtrong, and well : 
_ fortified city? were they drunkards ? were they ſabbath- 
—_ | breakers? were they profaners of the name of God? 
pere they deſpiſers of the bleſſed Redeemer ? ? No, my 
—_ brethren. They were heroes, led forth to battle, from 
= - . ſhops and farms, by a warm love to religion, and 5 
| e land. They were men unenperienced in 
= war, who had many of them, never till then ſeen a 
=_ ſiege, or even a battle: but, who, committing to God 
H -"_ ſucceſs of their hazardous undertaking, and reſigning 
_  _ their lives to his diſpoſal, were infpired, in a manner 
18 5 next to miraculous, with ſuch undaunted reſolution, and 
© Sndefatigable activity, as ſtruck their enemles with terror 
and ſurprize. It was God that girded them with ſtrength, 
_ xs and made their way perfect. He made their feet like 
. hinds feet, and ſet them ſafe on their high places. He 
taught their hands to war, ſo that a bow of ſteel was 
broken by their arms (r). Happy the people ! ! for whom 5 
the Spirit of God raifeth up ſuch a banner ((). 
: It is now time, to conſider the temper and behavi- 
our of private Chriſtians, and to ſhow, that this alſo is | 
calculated to Promote national * and proſ * 


N * r * 
rr 


(o) 2 Sam. X. 12. 4050 Heb. xi. 34. @ Mr David Hume's 


hiſtory of Britain Vol. J. 81. (r Plal. kviii. 2,.—34. 
(7) lach lis 19, ou Pp: ) 325 341 
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That mind being in them, which was alſo in Chriſt, 

they look not eyery man on his own things, but every 

man on the things of others alſo (t). They are gene- 
Tous, public-ſpirited, and bent to promote the good of 
fociety, not only by their own orderly and diſcreet be- 
haviour, but by opening their purſe, and hazarding their 
perſons, when duty requires. By their eminent and ex- 
emplary virtue, and by their fervent ſupplications at a 
throne of grace, they are the chariots and horſemen of 


I 1facl (u), the e, the ſtrength, the ſecurity of their 


native land. 
The follower of the meek and ts Jeſus, will not re- 
15 E the Gods, nor curſe the ruler of the people (v). He 
1 renders to all their dues, tribute to whom tribute is due, 
cuſtom to whom cuſtom, fear to whom fear, honour to 
whom honour. He is ſubje& to the lawful commands 
of ſuperiors, not only for wrath, but for conſcience 
= fake (w). Whether the ſovereign power is in the hands of 
1 one, or in the hands of many; whether the prince is 
> abſolute, or limited ; whether he came to the throne, by 
election, by ſucceſſion, or by conqueſt: the Chriſtian 
eſteems obedience a juſt and reaſonable return for pro- 
tection. When nothing is required of him, inconſiſtent 

with the fundamental laws of his country, or with the 

more unchangeable laws of God, this his obedience is 
| without reſerve. If, indeed, any thing is injoin'd him, 

_ contrary to the dictates of his conſcience, he has learned 

to obey God, rather than man (x). But no wiſe prince 

Will inſiſt on ſuch commands, Force cannot enlighten 

_ conſcience, tho? it may tempt men to run counter to hex 

dictates. If it does the laſt, the ſovereign is a loſer. For 
the ſubject, having in one inſtance prefer'd his imaginary | 
intereſt to his real duty, and ſhak'd off the reſtraints of 
religion, this prepares him for doing ſo 1 in other inſtances, 


(0 Phil. il. 4, S. (y) 2 Kings xi. 34. (y) Expd. 3 ll, 2, 
LE Rom, xiij. 5, 7. be Acts iv. 1 191 
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and emboldens him, to commit perjury, treaſon, or any 2 
other wickedneſs, when a temptation preſents itſelf ſuf. 
ficiently ſtrong. Wiſely therefore has the apoſtle Peter 
N W together the precepts of fearing God and honour- 
Ing the king (y): becauſe, if men revere not the laws 
5 of the ſovereign of beaven; the laws of the greateſt 
f earthly ſovereign will not command their inward reſpect. 
I The good man, full of gratitude, for the bleſſings he 
enjoys under lawful rulers, puts up prayers, and ſupplica- 

_ tions, and interceſſions, and givings of thanks, for kings 

and all that are in authority (z). Deeply ſenſible of his 
oon ſhort-comings, he makes every candid allowance for 
wmuman frailty, and will not murmur and complain at leſ- 

ſer imprudences in the conduct of governors. Far les, 
will he attempt, to form parties againſt an adminiſtration, 

or to raiſe rebellion againſt a government, becauſe his ca» 
vetouſneſs is not ſatiated, or his ambition gratified. Feel- 
ing, what cares, and difficulties, and ernbaraſſments at- 

tend the direction of a ſingle family: he rather pities, than 

| envies thoſe, who are burdened with the weightier charge, 

of watching over populous ſtates. He bleſſes God, there 
are any ſuch friends of mankind, who can chearfully fa- 

_ erifice their own eaſe and pleaſure, to diffuſe happineſs to 
others. By every mark of gratitude and eſteem, he en- 
deavours to ſweeten to his rulers the fatigues of govern- 

ment: and his moſt ardent addreſſes aſcend daily to hea- WW 

ven, for the 1 of lives ſo Precious and im- 


portant. eat 
Such is the cadet of the private Chriſtian, with: re- 
Fry to his rulers. Let us now view his enen to his 


| fellow-ſubjefts. 


True religion will teach him to renounce - the hidden 


works of darkneſs and diſhoneſty, and to abhor equivo- 
cations, ambiguous expreſſions, and every other ſneaking | 


* (O 1 Pet. ü. 17. (2) 1 Tim. f. 1, 2. 
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Fo | method. of over-reaching and deceit. On all occaſions, 
be ſpeaks what he means, and fincerely intends to per- 
form what he promiſes. The ftrifteſt forms of law are 
no ſecurity, ſuperior to his bare word. He is true to his 
truſts, faithful to his engagements, plain and upright in his 
Mor | profeſſions, fair and honeſt in his dealings. He ſtudies to 
be quiet, and to do his own buſineſs (a), without moleſt- 
ing other people in theirs. If it be poſſible, as much as 
"= lyeth in him, he lives peaceably with all men (b). And, 
in the various relations of life, in which providence has 
I placed him, as a father, a fon, a huſband, a maſter, a 
= ſervant, he adorns the doctrine of God his Saviour i in | all 
WE | things (c). 9 
But religion teaches bios to Jove mercy, as well as to 
do juſtly (d). With a pleaſant admiration he « contem- 
plates the bleſſed Redeemer, as delighting to exerciſe good- Es 
neſs and mercy and loving-kindneſs on the earth. And 
beholding theſe glories of the Lord, he is gradually chan- 
ged into the ſame image from glory to glory. He rejoices 
with them that rejoice, and weeps with them that 
weep (e). He does to others, as he would wiſh that they, 
if in his circumſtances, ſnould do to him (f). As he has 


bouſhold of faith (g): that is, to adopt the explication 
of theſe words given by an eminently great man on a like 
occaſion (h), chiefly to thoſe, who are moſt nearly rela- 
ted to him, who moſt need his help, and who beſt de- 
ſerve it. Yet, he confines not, to thefe, his good offi- 
ces. He repays even injuries with kindneſs, and thus o ver- 
comes evil with good (i). And tho' too often his friend- 
* offices my meet with * TO .he is not 


. (a) I Theſſ. iv. 11. (b) Rom. xii. 18. ce) Tit. i, 10. 
(d) Mic. vi. 8. (e) Rom, xii. 15, (f) Matth. vii. 12. (3) 
Gal. vi. 10. ch) The late Dr Wiſhart in his ſermon before 
the ſociety. It is pity the public has not been tyzoured with 
that excellent Alcon. (i) Rom. Xii. 21, ; 


opportunity, he does good to all men, eſpecially to the 
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weary in well doing, knowing, that, in due ſeafon; he 
mall reap, if he faint not (j). Yea already he reaps a 
_ glorious reward, in the generous pleaſure he feels, from 
_ relieving, or at leaſt me che diſtreſſes of his en 
mortals. | 


| His fund for charky 4 is not 1 by rioting ds 


drunkenneſs, by chambering and wantonneſs, by luxury 


and prodigality : but increaſed by the bleſſing of God on 


his honeſt induſtry. Idleneſs, and ſloth; and extravagance, 


he juſtly views as the bane of ſociety. Inſtead of dimi- 
niſhing the national wealth by theſe, he labours diligently , 
in his ſecular calling, working with his hands the thing 
Which is good (k), that thus he may in ſome meaſure re- 1 


1 compenſe ſociety for the bleſſings he derives from it. 


Thrice happy period! when Chriſtian principles, deep- 9 


5 2 I rooted in the heart, ſhall thus influence all ranks, from, 


the king on the throne, to the meaneſt peaſant : when the 
Lord of hoſts, ſhall be for a crown of glory, and for a 
diadem of beauty to the reſidue of his people, and for a 
ſpirit of judgment to them that ſit in judgment, and for. 


ſtrength to them that turn the battle to the gate (1). 
Say, ye ſons of infidelity, do not the precepts of Chri- 


| Danity 3 injoin, and do not the doctrines of Chriſtianity , 


tend to promote ſuch a temper and conduct? And is ſuch 


| a temper and conduct noxious to ſocial happineſs ? would 
it be profitable to ſociety, that every one ſhould make his 


_ own particular intereſt, the ſtandard by which to meaſure 


the good of the community: or ſhould purſue his own 


ſelfiſn ſchemes when evidently deſtructive of the public 


1 welfare? and is the world indeed the leſs happy, for the 
. public ſpirit and Ulintereſied benevolence, which ſtill re- 


mains in it? 


No, will the infidel reply, we love hate: amiable ies 
tes, and would feel the lincereſt | Joy, cond-” we diſcern 


(0 Ga. Vi. 9. 0 Egb, Iv, 28. (I) la. x XXVili. 55 6, 
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. 4 Meir influence on all ranks and degrees of men. I ſhall 
i 4 not arraign your ſincerity. The goſpel teach:s me, never 
to paſs a harſh judgment on any, without the cleareſt evi- 
| dence, But if you indeed are lovers of mankind; bethink 


yourſelves a little, if zeal for infidelity, if oppoſition to 
religion, is me and ſe. method of * your 


1 love. 7 


What er ms will the ad reap, from the 


bs increaſe of your proſyletes? Is the pious man, the worſe 
7 prince; or, is he the worſe ſubject, becauſe he is pious? 
does religion promote oppreſſion and tyranny in the prince, 


or does it excite ſedition and rebellion in the ſubject ? : 
when the wicked is in authority, do the people rejoice ? 
and when the righteous bear rule, do they mourn ? will 


the ſubject, who has learned of his Saviour, to be meek 


and humble: perplex and embaraſs the ſtate, or ſacrifice 
the peace of his neighbour, to caprice and frolic ? whence 4 


come wars, and fightings, and ſtrife, and debate? come they i 
not from pride and avarice, and unruly paſſion ? 1 is then that 

7 principle of grace, which teaches us to mortify our cor- 
WE rupt paſſions and appetites, an enemy to the tranquillity of 


mankind ? will bigh and honourable thoughts, of him, 
who is the perfection of beauty, blind us, to that beauty 
in creatures, which is all derived from him as its ſource, 


and which reflects, tho' but obſcurely and imperfectly, his 

1 ſuperior luſtre? will thankfulneſs to the Father of lights, 
from whom cometh every good and perfect gift, promote 
ingratitude to our fellow-creatures, whom he employs 1 
inſtruments, in conveying to us his benefits? where is the 
= connexion, between loving God, even the Father; and ha- 

= ting man, which was made after the ſimilitude of God ? is 


our attaining, what is more rare and difficult, the love of 
God, whom we haye not ſeen : any hindrance to our at- 


taining what is more common and eaſy, the love of our 


brother, whom v we e have ſeen ? When we eſtcem and love | 


2 


* 
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the Deity, we eſteem and love juſtice and truth, and goods 


_ neſs, and merey: and will eſteem of theſe moral perfecti- 
ons, inſpire us, with the n qualities, of injuſtice, de- 
ceit, malice, and cruelty ?- 
_ thoſe, moſt active and diligent, moſt generous and public- 
ſpirited, who are lovers of caſe and of pleaſure, more than 
lovers of God? hut, poſſibly, you would indulge men 
2 in the love of the Deity, if you could extinguiftr the unea- 
y apprehenſions of his wrath, Fatal and deſtructive bene- 
fit! which emboldens the knave to perpetrate the moſt 
1 1 baſe and atrocious crime, if he has ſubtilty enough to con- b 
ceal it from mortal eye. Is there, think you, no danger, 
leſt this prove the unhappy conſequence of your ſo muh 
| boaſted friendly intentions? does he, who fears not God, 
bid faireſt, for regarding, his duty to man? will he be ſtrice- 

teſt in practiſing virtue, who entertains the looſeſt ſenti- 
ments, as to the obligations of virtue? will he, who nei- 
ther hopes nor dreads a hereafter, be peculiarly ſcrupulous | 
ef violating the rules of juſtice and equity, of meekneſs and 

i forgiveneſs, of benevolence and charity ? will contempt of 


Conſult experience, Are 


the ſupreme lawgiver, ſecure reſpect and obedience to his 


| laws? There are men, whoſe underſtandings are too deli- 
- cate, to reliſh the myſteries of the goſpel, or the miracles 
that atteſt them, who can ſwallow, without reluckance, = 
theſe ſhocking abſurdities. 4 
In the days of our fathers, the moſt al ſeeptics | 
retained ſo much modeſty, as only to plead, that atheiſm 
Was innocent, and religion unneceſſary. But our modern 
ſceptics, with a more hardy boldneſs, pronounce, the reli- 
gious principle malignant and hurtful, That fpecies of de- 
votion, which is ſuitable to the diſcoveries, the ſupreme 


Being has made of himſelf to the underſtanding, occaſi- 
ons, (if we may believe theſe gentlemen) the molt enor- 


mous ravages in the human breaſt, and ſubverts every r rea- 
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enable principle of conduct and behaviour (m). Every 
3 opts or . it _ PECTIN each 


5955 Mr David Home's e of Greie Britain, wa: * 
* i. e en e eee een the whole of that 


remarkable paſſage, I ſhall here tranſcribe it. 


Je” devotion, there is little reaſon to doubt, 


itſelf to the underſtanding only. 


« The fire of devotion, excited by novelty, and RANT) bs 


* oppoſition, had ſo poſſeſſed the minds of the Scotiſh reformers, 
that all rites and ornaments, andeven order of worſhip, were 


diſdainfully rejected as uſeleſs burdens, retarding the ĩmagĩ- 


nation in its rapturous ectaſies, and ſtinting the opera- 


tions of that divine Spirit, by which they ſuppoſed them - 


ſelves to be animated. A mode of worſhip was eſtabliſned, 
the moſt naked and moſt ſimple imaginable; one that bor+ 
rowed nothing from the ſenſes ; but repoſed itſelf intirely 


on the contemplation of that divine Eſſence, which diſcovers 
This ſpecies of devotion, 
ſo ſvitable to the ſupreme Being, but ſo little ſuitable to hu- 

man frailty, was obſerved to occaſion the moſt enormous ra- 


4 W in the breaſt, and to ſubvert every rational principle 
of conduct and tons. The mind ſtraining for theſe ex- 
traordinary raptures, reaching them by ſhort glances, ſuc- 
cumbing again under its own weakneſs, rejecting all exterior 
* aid of pomp and ceremony, was fo occupied in this inward 
life, that it fled from every intercourſe of ſociety, and from 
every ſweet or chearful amuſement, which could ſoften or 


humanize the character. It was obvious to all diſcerning : 


eyes, and had not eſcaped the king's, that by the prevalence N 
of fanaticiſm, a gloomy and ſullen diſpoſition eſtabliſhed it- 


ſelf among the people; a ſpirit obſtinate and dangerous; in- 


dependent and diſorderly ; animated equally with a contempt 


of authority, and a batred to every other mode of religion, 
particularly to the Catholic. In order to mellow theſe hu- 


mours, king James endeavoured to infuſe a ſmall tincture of 
ſuperſtition into the national worſhip, &c.“ 


Fond, as our author here ſeems, of the ſuperſtitious ſpecies 
that, had a more 


pompous ritual been eſtabliſhed among us, his wit and humour 


would have been employed in dreſſing it in a fool's-coat. 
has given us a ſpecimen, of his inclination and abilities ſor ſuch 


He 


a task, page 64, in his polits and pious reflection on king 


23 * edobes 
* * en ” 


as the moſt reſpectful, becauſe the mo 
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vice or corruptian of mind it promotes (n). Such i is the. 
picture a modern hiſtorian gives us, of the hideous effectg 
of what he terms, the Proteſtant fanaticiſm (o); eſpecially 
as it operated on the Scotiſh' reformers, in the reign of 
king James S); : and on the Presby terians, and other Pu, 
ritans, in the reign of his ſucceſſor king Charles I. (q). A 
little attention, however, may convince us, that the charge, 
tho? artfully enough diſguiſed, is not mainly levelled a- 
gainſt any doctrine or practice, peculiar to diſſenters, per 
culiar to Proteſtants, or even peculiar to Chriſtians : but 
againſt that firſt at great command of nature's law, 
„ Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God, with all thy heart, | 
s and ſoul, and mind, and ſtrength. An open attack on _ 
: "that precept, muſt have alarmed the religious principle, to 
— vigorous ſelf-defence, But by blending together, 1 in one 7 05 
common deſcription, the oppoſite properties and effects, 
pl rational devotion, and of enthuſiaſtic fervour ; there was 1 
room to hope, that the unthinking reader, might ap- 
Pply to rational devotion, the reproach due only to en thuſi- | 
aſtic feryour, Let us, howeyer, ſtrip from his inſinuati- 
ons of the evil tendency of devotion, the ornaments of elo- 
quence and ſophiſtry: and the naked argument will a. 
mount to no more than this; “ Enthuſiaſin, falſe religion, 
$6: and a rong notions of God, promoted i in times of public 


« confuſion, every vice and corruption of mind ; therefore 


"#7 the ſpecies of devotion, moſt ſuitable to the HS; Be- 
e ing, and moſt agreeable to reaſon, ſubverts every rea- = 
1 e principle of conduct and behaviour. T he * 


James; 5 He la that poſture (kneeling a at the 8 

uneaſy,” With 
what admirable propriety and decorum does ſo genteel a writer, 
find fault, page 9th, with the ruſtic ſeverity of the Scotiſh cler 
BY to king James! _ 


(n) Hume's hiſt. vol. 1. p. 393: (o) Ib, p. 60. (oO hy 


# , 02,_. W : Ib, P 393; 
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. 1 ſects of falſhood, have been pernicious : therefore, the 
s effects of the reverſe of falſhood, are alſo pernicious.” 


But all is not fanaticiſm, which ſome men ſtile ſo. And, 


A there was much of true religion, as well, as much of falſe : 
bh Wo religion, in that period. To that period, therefore, I ap- 
peal, as a proof of the happy effects of the religious principle, 
on the temper and conduct of a nation. My evidence 
is no other than the hiſtorian himſelf: ſpeaking of the 
1 4 Engliſh in the reign of king Charles I. (r). Never was 
e there a people, leſs corrupted by vice, and more acted 
e by principle, than the Engliſh, during that period: ne- 
= © yer did the nation poſſeſs more capacity, more courage, 0 


* more public ſpirit, more diſintereſted zeal.” It is 
true, the elegant writer's antipathy to Proteſtant ſanati- 
ciſm awakes in the next ſentence, where he tells us, * The 


7 « infuſion of one ingredient in too large a proportion, 5 5 
2 7X had corr upted all theſe noble principles, and per verted ; 


te them into the moſt virulent poiſon.” But, inſtead of 
ſupporting this dreadful charge, he Kindly ſupplies us, 
with fafts, ſufficient to invalidate it. To determine, 
* (ſays he,) his choice, in the approaching conteſts, 


. every man hearkened with | avidity to the reaſons pro- 


© poſed on both ſides.” And in another place (t * 
« Fierce however and inflamed as were the diſpoſitions of 
« men, by a war both civil and religious, that great de- 


1 « ſtroyer of humanity: all the events of this period are 


60 leſs diſtinguiſhed, by atrocious deeds either of treache- 


0 ry or of cruelty, than were ever any inteſtine diſor- 
15 & ders, which had fo long a continuance, A cir cumſtance, 


« which, if duly weighed, will be found to imply great 


6 praiſe of the national character of that people, now ſo 


i unhappily rous'd to arms,” T he enemies of religion 
muſt be immoderately ſceptical, if they queſtion- theſs 


(r) Hume's hiſtory, vol. I, p. 330. (5) lbid, (0 1bid. p. 349 
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a INFLUENCE or RELIGION: 
Hits, after the teſtimony of ſo penetrating an obſerver; 


and, in a cauſe too, where every motive would have led == 


him to be ſilent, had not the force of truth extorted the 
confeſſion. It muſt then be allowed, that in an age, more 
celebrated for piety and devotion, than any ſucceeding pe- 
1 riod has been: a candid impartial regard to evidence, and 
a gentle humane ſpjrit, prevailed in the nation, when 
under circumſtances, which uſually deſtroy theſe amiable | 
virtues. A fact, which, if duly weighed, will be found to 
imply great praiſe of that religious principle, which, in 
fo unfavourable a ſeaſon, could produce ſo abundantly : 
'fach lovely fruits, and mitigate the ferocity of a nation, 
then ſo unhappily rous'd to arms. Ir might have ben 
expected, that theſe fruits of Proteſtant Tut un Fg 
: boat n it a a milder t * 7 


00 After 4 uncommon Sdn; with which Mr Hwy 


as inſulted the religion of his country, both in his eſſays 
and hiſtory: I am ſtruck with ſurprize at his encomium on 
| Queen Eliſabeth, Hiſtory, page 8.“ That renowned prin- 


© ceſs, whoſe good taſte gave her a ſenſe of order and deco: 


2 rum, and whoſe ſound judgment taught her to abhor inno- 
< vations, endeavoured by a ſteady ſeverity to curb this ob- 
4 eee enthuſiaſm, which, from the beginning, look d with 
322 evil aſpect both on the church and monarchy. By 
an act of parliament in 1593, all perſons above the age 
« of 16, who were abſent frem church a month, or who, 
* . word or writing, declared their ſentiments againſt the | 
< eftabliſhed religion, were to be impriſoned till they made an 
-* open declaration of their conformity.” Would it evidence 
found judgment in our government, to curb the growth of in- 


fdelity by a like ſteady ſeverity ? does our author long to ſuf- 


fer perſecution in the cauſe of ſcepticiſm ? or ſecure that our 
preſent rulers will not adopt theſe intolerant principles ; does 
he intend them as a directory for more favourable times, when 
a religion may happen to be eſtabliſned, whoſe genius will 


admit of defending itſelf, and annoying its enemies, by calling 
in the aid of the ſecular power ? what account can be given of 
the manner in which our hiſtorian has varniſhed not only the 
ſaperſtitions, but the cruelties of the church of Rome? or, of 


: 
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1 ola cavils may be repeated in a new dreſs. But after 
N all, my brethren, religion will ſtill appear to the fair and 
Tax W cndid enquirer, the beſt and ſureſt friend of ſocial hap- 
1 pineſs. A virtuous edueation, a regard to character, or 

f tme sword of the magiſtrate, may reſtrain outward acts 
- = of wickedneſs :. but the goſpel of Chriſt, accompanied : 

* | 1 by the inſſuence of his grace, does more; it reforms 
© the heart, and gradually weakens theſe evil inclinations, : 
from which outward diſorders flow. Other principles, : 
A 1 may produce occaſional acts, that look like virtue: bur 
1 F ET chriſtianity only, can inſpire men with an uniform love 
to their duty, and render them ſtedfaſt and unmoveable, 
- always abounding in every good thonght, word and work. 


"= 
ould 4 their various ſtations, is not the only Way, in which righ- | 
cteteouſneſs exalteth a nation. The feeming tendencies of 
= 4 13 may be defeated, and providence may ſo over- rule 
G6 as, that their conſequences may prove vaſtly different 
on from probable appearances. The race is not always to 
wp | 1 + che ſwift, nor the battle to the ſtrong, nor favour to men 
eco - F of skill, nor bread to men of underſtanding, but time and 
no- chance happen to all men (v). The wiſeſt, know, but 
in part, and have ſometimes ſtumbled into the groſſeſt 
1 ſoleciſms. Politicians of the quickeſt foreſight may yer 
age 3 be over · reached. The beſt ſtate phyficians may preſcribe 
tho, RF amiſs, or apply improper remedies, and thus increaſe, 
the rather than abate the diſeaſes of a ſtate. God can de- 
ſtroy the wiſdom of the wile, and bring to nought the 
* uncderſtanding of the prudent (w). He can cauſe their 
ſuf. = ſagacity and [Factration. ſaddenly t to forkike mo and 115 


loes i: what he ſays, of archbiſhop Lind p. 200. © He was in this 
hen * reſpect bappy, that all his enemies were alſo declared ene- 
wil! © mics to loyalty and true piety, and that every exerciſe of 
ling * his revenge by that means became a merit and a virtue,” ; 
of (v Eeclel. ix. II. (% 1 Cor, i i. 19. SF 


But the inſpiring all ranks, with a ſpirit ſuited to 
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chat in eircumſtances, when they, and the public nected 
| them moſt. Permit me, therefore, tho my ſubject does 
not lead me to conſider it at large, to remind you of ano 
ther way in which religion promotes the peace and pro- * 
1 ſperity of nations. It ſecures to us the favour and pro- 1 
tection of that God, who doth according to his will, in 
the armies of heaven, and among the inhabitants of the 
earth (x). Here, wiſdom, and riches, and honour, and 5 
ſtrength, are of no avail. The LORD delighteth not in 
the ſtrength of the horſe : he taketh not pleaſure in the 
legs of a man. The LORD taketh pleaſure in them 4 
that fear him, in thoſe that hope in his mercy. He 
ſtrengthneth to his people the bars of their gates, he 
bleſſeth their children within them. He maketh peace 
in their borders, and filleth them with the fineſt of the 
| wheat (y). He can cauſe their light to ariſe in obſcurity, 
and their darkneſs to become as the noon day (2). If 
Z they lack wiſdom, and ask of him, he gives unto them 
liberally, and upbraids not (a). The wonderful Coun- 
Y | fellor (b), leads them, when blind, i in a way they know | 
= _ — not, andin parhs which they have not known (c). Thro”. 
1 nh * ſtrength of the Almighty, one of them bas chaſed a 
thouſand, and ten put ten thouſand to flight (d). Yea, 
| | when their ways pleaſe the Lord, he has ſometimes made : 
even their enemies to be at peace with them (e). 
| Enough has been ſaid on the tendency of religio®# to 
- promote ſocial happineſs and national proſperity. And 
can we then view, without tender feelings of pain and 
_ diſtreſs, the ignorance and impiety of the greater part 
of our brethren of mankind ? is there the leaſt ſpark of 


h pero and venovalegce in his breaſt, who prefers the 2 7 
= ign 

We Dan. iv. 3 85 (7 Plat oh 10,—I4. (z) Tſaiah = 

"te. 10. (a) james 3-5. () If. x. 6. () 16. xi. 16. WP ke 
(d) Lev. xxvi. 8. Deut. xxxil. 50. Joſh, XXII. 10. 0 Prov., | *uſef 


xvi. 7. 
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by low grovelling pleaſures of ſenſe, to the heavenly delight, 
3 Gs of diffuſing through the world, righteouſneſs and peace, 
and joy in the holy Ghoſt ? can genius, wealth, influence, 
b a | example, be exerted. in a more noble and worthy cauſe, 
2 ” than the promoting in men juſt ſentiments, and pious dif- 


A 1 © poſitions, and thus correcting their manners, and refor- 


ming their lives? We were born, my brethren, not for 
Dl © ourſelves, or our families only: but for our friends, for 
b our neighbours, for our country, for mankind. And he 
is unworthy of life, who lives only to himſelf, —But 
| if generous motives move you not; if your narrow ſouls 
are utterly unaffected with the happineſs or miſery of o- 
Ls . | | thers : at leaſt, let me intreat you, for your own ſakes, 
L I to ſeek the peace and welfare of your country and her co- 
7 © lonies, by promoting the knowledge and practice of reli- 


8 1 gion, becauſe in theit peace and welfare, you alſo ſhall 


3 have peace, None can plead an eritire want of ability, or 
of opportunity, to lend a helping hand to this work. The 
poor may do much by their prayers and example. Ma- 

* gers of families may do much, by training up their chil- 

3 = dren in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. And 

as many of our neighbours, and acquaintances, both in 


4 = the firſt principles of the oracles of God, or ſtupidly in- 
= attentive to the weight and importance of thoſe truths, 
5 | Which they know: the lending, or giving, to ſuch, books | 
== calculated to inſtru or alarm, . be a charity, 19 88 
aucune of ertenſiee 880 ( oy 


(f) May - 0 miniſters Set private Chriſtians in \ Lock ; 
don, of different denominations, deeply affected with the groſs | 
ignorance of multitudes in this land of goſpel light: form'd. 
themſelves into a ſociety, Auguſt 1 750, for promoting religious 
knowledge among the poor, by diſtributing bibles and other 
"uſeful books. The printed accounts of their ſucceſs, have 


eccafioned the erecking a ſociety at Edinburgh on a like Plan, 
1ſt en 1756. 


high, and in low life, are ſnamefully ignorant even of the 5 
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do propagate religion, to places wholly deſtitute of 
- colpel light, is indeed, a more difficult undertaking. Yet, 
even for this, ſufficient funds might be raiſed, if every 8 
private Chriſtian, would — according as God — mer 
proſpered him. . 
That all might have nd thus fo lem God with 
their ſubſtance, a ſociety has been erected among us, many 
Fears ago, for receiving ſuch charities, and employing 
them to the beſt advantage. The propagating genuine 
_ Chriſtianity, and promoting loyalty and induſtry, in thoſe 
remote parts of Scotland, where multitudes are prepared, p} to « 

by falſe religion, ignorance; or idleneſs, to diſturb the pu- 
blic peace, is their firſt and chief care. For this purpoſe, 7 
_ they have. erected 170 ſchools, at which, as appears by 
| the lateſt reports, no leſs than 6659 children, are taught f 
the principles of religion, and ſome of them alſo main- 
tained at the charge of the ſociety (g). How important 
2 ſervice this is to the public, I need not ſay. What ſuc- 
ceſs has, thro? the divine bleſſing, attended the catechiſts 
and ſchool-maſters, employed by che ſociety in theſe parts, 
many of you in ſome meaſure know. What have been 
the happy effects of that ſucceſs, in lengthning out our 
tranquillity, and in preventing the moſt dreadful national 
calamities, we cannot fully know, till the myſtery of God me 
is finiſhed. Great things, it muſt be allowed, have been ed 
done for inſtructing and reforming the Highlands arid iſlands in 
of Scotland, both by the ſociety, and by the managers of bee 
the generous annual bounty, given by his majeſty for the RF an 
ſame ends. Yet, much remains undone, and muſt remain RR ci 
ſo, till further contributions, enable the ſociety, to carry po 
on ſo glorious a deſign, What blood and treaſure migbt m. 
Rave been ſaved to the nation, had charities been en 5 hit 
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2 (80 Beſides theſe 1 70 ſchools, the 8 have two een — 
one at Lochcarron, and another at Glenmoriſton, for inſtruc« WR  ( 
ting children and e in ann and manufactures. : 7 
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te of given, proportioned, | to that needful, but arduous work. 
Tet, 5 If, my brethren, we continue to withhold more than is 
every meet, it may tend to ſomething worſe than poverty. The 
d has men, who by the ſmiles of heaven, on your charities, might 
1 have become the bulwark and defence of the nation; may 
2 with L. | prove the inſtruments, of wreſting from us, our "ahnble 
man | liberties, civil and ſacred, and of entailing popery and la- 
oying very on generations yet unborn. 
nuine But the ſociety for propagating cen knowledge, 5 
thoſe 3B 1 have not confined their pious, and charitable endeavours _ 
| 7 to our own country. They have extended them alſo, to 
Ie pu- a the Indians, who border on our North America colonies, 


rpoſe, 7 The ſucceſs of their miſſionaries, in theſe dark places * 
rs by the earth full of the habitations of cruelty, js a proof 


> what glorious things might be expected, from an increaſe 
of funds ſo wiſely and uſefully applied: applied, not to 
4 = proche men to a party, not to maintain miniſters in a 

country, where faithful and able miniſters already abound ; 


hiſts but, applied to impart the goſpel to Places, hitherto | no — 
S, nant of the way of ſalvation, 

been Iris true, concern for the intereſts af Wien in forcign | 
our parts, has been ſneered at by our new Britiſh hiſtorian, as 
tional a low and odious bigotry, not to be juſtified by any 
" God 7 maxims of ſound. politics (h). Had the hiſtorian, view- 
been ed religion, as an uſeleſs, but ſtill as an harmleſs and 
ſlands innocent thing; the cenſure, though unjuſt, would have 
ers of been in character. But that a gentleman of compaſſion 
or the and humanity, ſhould feel himſelf unaffected, when a prin- 
main ciple, which he apprehends malignant, diffuſes itſelf thro”. 
carry populous kingdoms, is a myſtery of ſcepticiſm, which 
might my reaſon, is, as yet, too ſhallow to comprehend. T he | 


hiſtorian, had, I believe, no thoughts of the natives of 
N orth America his remark N occaſioned by 1 the ſym- 


G See Mr Hume" 5 hiſtory, vel. . pag. 76, 77, 8 5, 8 1 50; 
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pathy of the Engliſh with their diſtreſſed Proeſtit bre - 


thren in Gerimay and in France. But as ſome of his 
age admirers, may poſſibly apply it, to attempts for 


. Chriſtianizing the Indians, I hope I may be permitted 


to ask; Is it low and odious bigotry, to wiſh the happi- 


- of all mankind, to grieve for their diſtreſſes, and 
if providence give us opportunity, to contribute to their 


relief? If mutual charity, ſympathy, and kindneſs are 
: amiable. in individuals: what ſhould render them' ugly 


or contemptible, i in the largeſt ſocieties? or, is it low bi- 
gotry, to believe, that the miſeries of mankind would be 
leſſened, if the humane gentle ſpirit of the "goſpel, pre- 
vailed among theſe ſavages, who can ſport themſelves with 


torturing a diſarmed enemy „nay, who can butcher whole 


families in cold blood? Let me further enquire, would it 
it be contrary to ſound politics, to expend a few thouſand 
pounds in proper endeavours, to propagate genuine Chri- 
5 ſtianity, among the five Indian nations, and other nume- 
rous and powerful tribes, if this ex pence might ſave to 
the nation as many millions, in armies and navies, for 
protecting our colonies from their ambitious and treache- 


rous neighbours ? That this 1 is the caſe, is more than pro- 


bable. None who know the ſtate of our North America 


| colonies can be ignorant, that the French in Canada ſpare 


neither coſt nor pains, to gain over to their intereſt the ME 


neutral Indians, and to ſeduce even thoſe Indians, who 
are yet in alliance with us (i). If theſe natives were once 
united with us in religious ſentiments, this would do much, 


firmly to attach them to the Britiſh intereſt, To attempt 


this, by employing a competent number of miſſionaries 
in theſe parts, by building d towns for the Indians on the 


1 


(i) "IR Mr William Clarke's W un the 3 en- 

croachments upon the Britiſh colonies in North America, and 
bn the importance of theſe golonies to Great Britain. Boſlon 
oO 755. T bis judicious pamphler i is reprinted at London. 7 
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ON NATIONAL HAPPINESS: ag 
* frontiers of our colonies, and by maintaining miniſters and 
ſchoolmaſters to inſtruct them; would, in all probability, 
be accepted with thankfulneſs, by many of theſe Indians, 
and would convince them, that our profeſſions of friend- 
ſhip for them were ſincere ( j). And, if we may Judge 
from facts, towns of Chriſtian natives, would prove a 
ſtrong barrier to our ſettlements, and in a great meaſure 


= intimidate our enemies from encroaching upon them (k). 


- Though therefore, religious motives were out of the que= 


- "OA 


= ſion, good policy would determine the true patriot, to 
encourage every probable ſcheme for the een of 
5 1 theſe Indians Q. oh na ht BD e 


Gf The Motiawkes: and [ns oder at have 200 16 it. f 


. el an earneſt thirſt after knowledge, and a ſtrong diſpo- 
ſition to hearken to inſtruction. 1 
Stockbridge, was ſo much approved by the natives, far and  - 

near, that the French, to prevent their Indians from repairing 
to it for inſtruction, were obliged to ſet up a ſchool at Canada 


The Indian ſchool erected at 


on a ſimilar plan. See Mr Hopkins's hiſtorical memoirs rela- 
ting to the Houſatunnuk Indians. Bolton 1753. p. 175, 176. 
() Stockbridge is more expoſed to the Canada Indians than 
any other place whatever ; and yet in the laſt war, the enemy 
turned off eaſt to Connecticut river, and weſt to the Dutch 
ſettlements, where they did much miſchief, while Stockbridge, 
though more expoſed, was not moleſted, 
Chriſtian Indians dwelt there. The enemy knew, that they 
were our faſt and hearty friends, and cared not to come w:thin 
their reach, Hopkins's memoirs, p. 166, 167. IP 
J) The late prince of Wales, who well underſtood the ſtate 8 
of our colonies, and their importance to Great Britain, was 
greatly pleaſed to hear, of the attempts to Chriſtianize the 
Houfatunnuk and Mohawk Indians: and, beſides a very hand- 
ſome gratuity for encouraging the Stockbridge ſchool,” readily 
offered an annual bounty, out of his own revenue, for theſe 
pious purpoſes. I learn theſe facts, from ſermons publiſhed 


by Meſſrs prince and Mather, on occaſion of the death of that 
excellent prince 


He was taken, from a nation, which was 
not worthy of him. To Britain and her colonies, the loſs is | 
inexpreſſible, May the ess of his royal hiphnels, ig lome | 


A ſmall number of 


% INFLUENCE or RELIGION. 1 
Hitherto, I have ſolicited your charity, from regard. to a 
"the civil intereſts of the nation. But, I hope, I ſpeak to 


many, who know and conſider the value of an immortal 
foul, and who eſteem Chriſt and his goſpel the beſt of 


| bleflings. And can you behold multitudes of ſouls, in 


| imminent danger of eternal deſtruction, and not liſten ta | 
the cry of their needs? ſeemeth it to you a great thing, 
to beſtow a little of your ſuperfluous wealth, for that 


end, for which, the Son of God, thought it not too 


much, to bleed and to die? To reſcue mankind from 
the bondage of fin and Satan, is an undertaking truly 


generous and heroic : and it is impoſſible, to do them 
any other ſervice, which can equal this, ' Brethren, r 


any do err from the truth, and one convert him; let 


him know, that he, which converteth the ſinner from 


the error of his way, ſhall ſave a ſoul from death, and 
| ſhall cover a multitude of ſins (m). And, can you re- 
fuſe a charity, the joyful effects of which, may be felt 
by your periſhing brother, thro' endleſs ages? Can you 
ſpend your money on the elegancies of life? can you, 
without grudging, ſquander it away on vanities and 


 trifles? and, have you none to ſpare, for the ſervice of 
bim, who tho' he was rich, for your ſakes became poor, 


that ye thro' his poverty, might be made rich? Dare 
you preſume, to pray daily, that. Chriſt's kingdom may 
come : while yet ye have no heart, to exert yourſelves, 
in the ſmalleſt degree, for the advancement of that king- 
dom? by pleading that God's name may be hallowed, 
> do you mean to be excuſed, from hallowing 1 it yourſives « : 


—__ compenſate i it, 1 ka. his amiable diſpoſitions 
May all ranks, hearken with reverence, to the voice of pro- 
vidence, in that melancholy event, and in ſucceeding warnjngs ! 
and may we turn to him, who in ſo alarming a manner has 
threatened to {mite us, that he may turn from the fierceneſs of 
his anger, and think upon us, that we periſh not |. 

(m) James v. 19, 20, 


4 


X ON NATIONAL HAPPINESS. 
1 to de excuſed, from honouring God with your ſubſtance, 
F oh ou with the firſt fruits of your increaſe ? Shall Jeſuites 
1 compaſs ſee and land, and ſpare neither money nor la- 
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- 71 are ready to be Nlain ? 


neſs of any thing, for advancing his kingdom? * 


= © 1Tw i. 4. (o) Dan, xi, 3. 


our, to proſelyte men to idolatry and ſuperſtition : and, 
call the zeal, the activity, the liberality, of thoſe who pro- 
feels the pure goſpel of Chriſt, fall ſhort of theirs? If 
we are backward, to impart to others, the means of 
grace: may not God, in righteous diſpleaſure, deprive | 
us of them; or by withdrawing from them the influences 
orf his Ne mt them, to become to ay a . of b : 


Ss; : 7 


e The i image of God was wi glory of man in | tis pri- : 
mitive ſtate: and a begun reſemblance to the Son of 
5 Sodi is the glory of the Chriſtian. God would have all 
rom mien to be ſaved, and to come to the knowledge of the 
and 1 £1 yy (n). Is, then, indifference, whether others are 
u re- ; 5 eternally happy or eternally miſerable, any part of his 
felt + image? Jeſus came to ſeek and to ſave that which is loſt? | 
RX and, are we fellow-workers with him, if we forbear to 
= deliver them that are drawn unto death, and them that 5 


: Tell me, ye, who are now got to am upper work : 
did your employing part of your ſubſtance for theſe kind 
# * and charitable purpoſes, darken your evidences for hea- 
ven, and fill you with terror and remorſe, when walking 
© thro! the valley and ſhadow of death? or, are you afraid, 
# leſt it ſhould prove to you a grief and offence of heart, 
in that important day, when they that be wiſe, ſhall 
ſhine as the brightneſs of the firmament, and they that 
turn many to righteouſneſs, as the ſtars for ever and 
ever (o)? when Chriſt appears, will theſe have conſi- 
1 dence, and not be aſhamed before him at his coming, 
er has Who, tho! they had fair opportunities, declined to de . 


1 . 
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EY INFLUENCE Or RELIGION. 


Art thou, my friend, rich and honourable ? Thy riches 
And bondur come from God. And, does not gratitude, 
does not juſtice require, that of his own thou ſhouldſt give 
bim? To thee much has been given: and of thee, there- 
fore, much ſhall be required. Death will ere long ſtrip 
thee of every outward diſtinction, and ſummon thee to 
give an account of thy ſtewardſhip, He, who gave thee 
thy talents, will reckon with thee for every one of them (p). 


And, if thou abuſe them, or if thou hideſt them in a nap- 


5 kin, will that prepare thee, for ging in ay accounts, with 
Joy, and not with grief 
Haſt thou no need of the bleſſing of God, on 154 eſtate 


5 and ſubſtance ? thinkeſt thou, to obtain that bleſſing, by 
refuſing to employ them for the purpoſes, for whieh' tjñůe x 


Lord of all things, granted them to thee? or, art thou a- 


| Fraid, leſt if thou lend unto God, it ſhall not be repaid * i 
thee again? Was this indeed the caſe, and hadſt thou no- el 
thing more to expect from God: yet how baſe the ingra- - 
titude, to refuſe a little to him „who has given thee al! £1 
things richly to enjoy! But know, that here the calls of - 
| Intereſt, and the calls of gratitude, are preciſely the ſame. 
| Whatſoever good thing any man doth, the ſame ſhall he re- 
ceive of the Lord, whether he be bond or free (q). 1 
under the goſpel, worldly proſperity is not fo abſolutely en- 
tail d upon goodneſs, as it was under the Sinai covenant : i 
| yet to thoſe, who improve their talents, in the ſervice, and 2 
for the glory of God; ſo much even of worldly proſperi- +X 
ty is ſecured, as conſiſts with their beſt and higheſt int 


reſt : and, more than that, would be a curſe, rather than 


a bleſſing. But, if thou art not recompenſed in this 
; world: doubtleſs, thou ſhalt be recompenſed at the reſur- 


rection of the juſt (1). None of your ſubſtance, my oy : 
: brethren, is laid out to ſuch advantage, as what you libe- . 1 
contribute for charitable purpoſes, It] 1s s thus ye may 


(p) Marth, *. 19. (a) Eph, vi. 8. 00 Luke; xiv. 14. 


7 ON NATIONAL HAPPINESS. 33 
3 105 make te yourſelves friends with the mammon of unrighte- 
odouſneſs, which, when ye fail, ſhall receive you, into ever- 
BY laaſting habitations (). It is thus, ye may lay up treaſures 
in heaven, where neither moth, nor ruſt can corrupt, nor 
XE thieves break thro and ſteal, For tho' the heavenly re- 
X ward is given, not for our righteouſneſs, but for the 
= merits of Chriſt : yet, it is given, in degrees proportion- 
able to our good works. What ye now ſow, ye ſhall | 
= reap in another world (t). He that ſoweth ſparingly, 
wall reap alſo ſparingly : and he that ſoweth bountifully, 
mall reap alſo bountifully (u). The liberal foul ſhall then 

3 be made fit, and he that watereth, ſhall be watered him- 
ſelf (v). Give, and it ſhall then be given, good meaſure, = 
= = preſſed down, ſhaken together and running over. Caſt | 

| 1 Four bread upon the waters, and ye fhall find it after 
many days (W). And, what you give, give freely and 
3 1 ; | hg not grudgin gly, and as of — for God + 
- Foveth a cheerful Giver. 1 


on Like xvi. 9, 9 Gal. vi. 7 Wor - Cor, i ix. 6; 00 2 
eg. 8 Edeſ. Xl, 1. . 
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FOR PROPAGATING 


7 


CHRISTIAN KN OWLEDGE, 


FRE * in Scotland for propagating Chriſtian | 
knowledge took its riſe about the year 1700.—4 
few private gentlemen laid the foundation of it at 


Bl 9 Eänbend, with a deſign to propagate the knowledge of 


Chhriſtianity chro the remote corners of the Highlands of 28 
Scotland. 

5 After theſe gentlemen had ned ſubſcriptions to the 5 
=} extent of L. 1000 Sterling, they obtained from her Ma- 
== jeſty queen Ann, a proclamation, recommending the de- 
Ggn to all her ſubjects; and ſoon after, her royal letters 
patent, erecting the ſubſcribers into a ſociety, or body 
corporate, to be ever after deſigned, The ſociety in Scotland 
or propagating Chri Nian knowledge ; and granting unto | 
them full power to receive ſubſeri iptions, mortifications, 
== donations, legacies, ſums of money, lands, goods and 
gear; and therewith to erect and maintain ſchools, to 
teach to read, eſpecially the holy ſcriptures, and other pi- 
ous books; ; as alſo to teach writing, arithmetic, and ſack, 


8 
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like degrees of knowledge in the Highlands, iſlands, and 
remote corners of Scotland, and | in other parts FANS 
mentioned; and to uſe ſuch means for inſtructing the 
people in this Chriſtian reformed Proteſtant religion, as 
may be competent, Sc. 

In conſequence of this patent, which an gate the 2 5th 
of May 109, the firſt nomination of members wag 
made by the lord preſident and judges of the court of ſeſ 
ſion, out of the liſt of original ſubſcribers.— And fince 

that time rules of management have been framed, fo ful! 
and compleat, that now there is no part of their buſineſs 
Without its proper and! known regulation. 

When this ſociety was firſt erected, the condition of the 
- inhabitants of the Highlands was very forlorn. Igno- Fu 

rance, idleneſs and barbarity prevailed almoſt every where: 

few attempts had been made to reform them: ſome hid 4 

been made even to make them worſe. James VI. had 

done ſomewhat to make the Highlanders more tame and 


yy gentle: — he had erected ſome new royal burghs among 
them ;— - he had alſo made very ſevere ſtatutes againſt - 
the 0 50 f but theſe ſtatutes could not be carried inte 


execution. — Charles I, went more roundly to work: 
| he proſeribed a Whole clan at once; ſtippreffed the „ name, ſtiar 
and obliged them yearly to appear before his council, and 
find caution. But Charles IT. had other ſervice for 1 
them: he made thoſe fierce and fa ſavage clans ſtill fiercer = 
and more ſavage; and wheted their appetite for plunder zz 
and rapine by the infamous meaſure of the Highland hoſt. | 
— During the reign of James VII. Popery began to nato 
| ftouriſh:— the prieſts appeared in their habits at Whire- WW furne 
hall, and the king went publicly to maſs, If theſe 4 lands 
thiogs were done at court, in the face of the ſan and of the i 
nation, there can be no wonder that! in other and remote 1 
places of the country the utmoſt diligence was uſed to'make 
men converts to his majelty's liga, Popery.- -This 


— The name of M*Gregor. 
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as FR caſe] in Scotland, particularly i in the Highlands ;— | 
and it appears more than probable that meaſures were ta- 
= ken once more to haye enforced other arguments with that 
RT of a Catholic Highland hoſt :— but, thank God, theſe 
q meaſures proved abortive, and only ſerved fo haſten for- 
| = ward the glorious revolution, . 
I The revolution came; and with it came e many iv, ma- 
1 ny rich bleſſings to Britain in general, and to Scotland and 
1 2 4 the Highlands of Scotland in particular,— But it is hard 
to cure old prejudices;— hard is it to root out old opi- 
nions and practices, tho? big with folly and abſurdit 7. 
1 "» At the time of the revolution, the Highlanders were 
the 7? many of them ſunk in the groſſeſt tenets of Popery or Pa- 
285. ganiſm: — their clanſhips, their perſonal ſervices, were 
Mp hard and flaviſh to the higheſt degree :— their chiefs were 
rbarous and tyrannical, not amenable to Juſtice _ mew 
private and perſonal feuds were unextinguiſhed ;— in ſhort | 
3 5 8 ſtate more unhappy could ſcarce be imagined; and yet = 
it has in fact already required a ſpace of near 70 years, 
- the repeated endeayours of the king and parliament, 


into 1 0 and of this ſociety, to convince them that liberty was to — 
ork 3 be preferred to ſlavery, induſtry 0 idleneſs, „ true Chri- 3 
ame, | ianity to Heatheniſm or Popery.. _ = 

and 2 Z - The rebellion 1715 was a daring attempt, by theſe 

: for unhappy men, to bring the nation back to its former mi-— 

ercer ſery. But the attempt fail'd.— The rebellion 1745 

nder was ſtill more inſolent, and from concurring cauſes ad- 

hoſt, vanced to greater height : but it alſo miſcarried, and the 

n to nation reſumed her former Both theſe attempts 

hite- turned the attention of the dene towards the High- 

theſe lands of Scotland, as they ſhewed the neceſſity of reforma- 


tion, coſt what it wood: The conſequence, has been, that 
ſeveral laws have been enacted favourable to them beyond 
| expreſſion z— Such, in particular, is the act for aboliſhing 
herctable hurifdiftions—ſor allexing the tenure by ward : 
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and for annexing certain Highland . to his majely | 


; and his heirs unalienably. 


By this laſt mentioned act, the rents and profits of 


the eſtates annexed are to be applied in civilizing the in · 
Habirants, in promoting among them the proteſtant reli- 
gion, good government, induſtry and manuſactures, to- 
; gether with principles of duty and attachment to his ma- 1 5 
jeſty king George, and the ſucceſſion in his family. And ! 
as one great inconvenience complained of in the High- 
lands, was the wide extent of pariſhes, —ſome of which nh 
were thirty five miles in length, and twenty five in 
breadth; therefore by the faid act, it is provided, that 
9 8 ſuch pariſhes be divided and new churches erefted in 
oY, them with proper ſtipends to the paſtors —Nay more, 
his majeſty, by the ſaid act, is impowered to erect ſchools 2 
for inſtrufting the youth in reading and writing the 
| Engliſh language, and in the ſeveral branches of manu 
— Faure and agriculture. ——Theſe are the methods pro- ti 
poſed by the legiſlature of Great Britain, for reforma - Sh 4 
tion of the Highlands of Scotland: and they are tage 
very method propoſed and followed by the ſociety: and, WR 
to every impartial and unprejudiſed mind, they will per- i 
| haps appear the only methods adequate to the deſign.— 
Men muſt have right principles to act from, or they wil! 
act from bad ones.— This holds remarkably in the High- 
lands, where, if we are not careful to make the inhabitants 
good Proteſtants, the church of Rome will take care to 
make and keep them good Papiſts. If this ſociety is not 4 
careful to make them the one, the Propaganda at Rome | 
Vill take care to make them the other,—So long as there 
is either Pope or Pretender, ſo long will the inhabitants 


of the Highlands of Scotland be liable to become a prey 
to their cunning and artful inſinuations. 


The method followed by the ſociety to prevent theſs ; 
ano conſequences, is that of erefting public Shogl 


n th 
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in the Aiferent corners. of the Highlands and iſlands, un- 

der the inſpection of the ſeveral preſbyteries where they 
are ſituate, who tranſmit annually a report to the ſociety 
anent the ſtate of them. The qualifications of the ſe- 


N 3 veral ſchoolmaſters muſt be certified on trial as follows, 


viz. That the candidate is a perſon well known to the 
are of whoſe piety, loyalty and prudence they are 
| ſatisfied ; ; that he underſtands the principles of the Prote- 

© ſtant religion, writing and arithmetic ; that they judge him 
E wal affected to the preſent government, and in every re- 

tt qualified for the office of ſehoolmaſter. Their 
ang, is to inſtruct their ſcholars in the principles of the 


"I's 2 


9 and orthography, arithmetic and church-muſic, but no 
3 2 Latin to report thoſe who are abſent, to the viſitors—to : 


bn time of their entry, the time of their departure, and 
4 degree of proficieney—to worſhip God every day and 
E 2 every night and to take care that the ſcholars attend 
4 7 public worſhip on the Lord's 9 hey are likewiſe to 
teach their ſcholars to tranſlate the Iriſh language into En- 
glich, and to ſpeak the Engliſh —They are not allowed to 


* 
k <4 8 
8 


ſeerve by a ſubſtitute, nor their ſchools to vaik more than 


20 days; and no falary is paid to them without proper 
certificates of their ſervice, and reports made by the viſt- 
1 tors. —1f theſe are made, the falaries are > paid twice in the 


2 A * EZ "The CEDAR of ſchools wt 10 up, and main- 


tained by the ſociety, is no leſs than 1 50——at which 
are educated no fewer than 6659—children of both ſexes. 
any of theſe ſchools are ſituated in the moſt diſtant 

and lonely corners of the continent=and ſome of them 
in the moſt ſolitary iſlands of the ſea, where otherwiſe in 
all probability the rays of the Sun of righteouſneſs would = 


* 


. Chr iſtian reſormed religion to direct their morals, and to FE (is 
train them up in the ſocial virtues—to teach them writing 


tranſmit liſts of their ſcholars names atnually, with tbe 


* 2 * 
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| would never have reached nnd in placing ther, the 
ſociety are particularly careful not to ſettle too near any 
parochial ſchools, but rather to diſſeminate and i pread them 
as far and as wide as poſſible. This ſociety has ſub- 

ſiſted for no mote than 46 years, and yet, at the loweſt 


computation one can make, it has been the means of in- 


85 2 ſtructing as many thouſands of poor helpleſs children in 
the knowledge of e- dure a  defign ſuch as this 


- deſerves to be encouraged. 
It has been one principal care of the beer to introduce 


among the Highlanders a knowledge of the Engliſh lan- 


guage, to fit them for underſtanding and being underſtood 
by the reſt of the world Without this the means of in- 


8 troducing other branches of knowledge among them be · 


hoved to be expenſive and few. The only books prin- 
ted in their language are Popiſh books, printed at Rome, 


or under the direction of the Scotch college at France — 
and the reading theſe books is certainly no promiſing way 4 
bol turning them Proteſtants.— 
5 ſometimes cauſed print and diſtribute among them books 


in that language, but of a different tendency, yet it is their 


opinion that the Iriſh language ought to be as —_ | E, 
_ ouſly and intirely rooted out as poſſible ; nor have they 
been ſlack or ſparing in the uſe of any means in their power | 


for gaining this deſirable end. 


Perhaps there is no better method of dreding the fi ends 


of Chriſtianity and of the preſent government in the right 
way of reforming the Highlands of Scotland, than by con- 


ſidering the methods which the enemies of both have fol- 
lowed to ruin them. f it is their method carefully to 


preſerve the ſpirit of clanſhip, licentiouſneſs and rapine, 
with the other like methods of continuing a nation bar- 
barous ; it ought to be our aim to introduce among them 
a ſpirit of liberty, induſtry and honeſty, and the other 


meck arts of peace and good government. — If it has 


And tho? this ſociety has 
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bern their method to keep the Highlanders firmly une 


to a Popiſh prince as their king, and to the Pope of Rome 


as their ſaviour; it ought to be our endeavour to diſen- 


tangle them from both. In ſhort, whatever methods they 
Hollow on the one hand, it is our duty to follow the re- 
| verſe method upon the other. And certainly we ought : 

to be at ſome pains to wipe off the old reproach, That 


men are at gre pong to | propagate A falſe religion than = 
= a _ on 


In the year 1738, the ſociety appel to his preſent gra- 7 
cious Majeſty for a ſecond patent, in order to enable them 


tio make ſome attempts to root out that idleneſs and falſe 
taſte of liberty fo prevalent among the Highlanders. | T his 
= yr they obtained in the terms following, viz. 


« GroxGr, by the grace of God, King of Great Britain, „ 


Mi France and Irelatid, defender of the faith; foraſmuch- | 
| © as; we taking into our royal conſideration, that her late, 
| ©" Majeſty queen Anne, of bleſſed memoty, did, upon 
„ the narrative of the charitable inclinations of many of To 
| « her ſubjects, for raiſing a voluntary contribution, to- 

„ wards the further promoting Chriſtian knowledge, and 
u the increaſe of piety and virtue in Scotland, by ber 
e letters patent, bearing date at St James's, the 25th day 
4 of May 1709, conſtitute, appoint, ordain and declare, 


% the ſaid eontributers to be a legal ſociety and corpora - : 


« ton, by the name of The ſociery in Scotland for pro- 
% pagating Chriſtian knowledge ; with power to then to 
receive ſubſcriptions, to erect and maintain ſchools to 
t teach to read, eſpecially the holy ſcriptures; as alſo, 
to teach writing, arithmetic; and ſuch like degrees of 
"0 knowledge as might be competent, as in the ſaid letters 


ce patent, containing divers other clauſes, at more length 
« js ſet forth: And we taking likewiſe into conſideration, 
4 the petition of tlie ſaid fociety for propagating Chriſtian 
te knowledge, in their anniverſary general court, held at 


Edinburgh, upoh Thurſday the 7th of January laſts 


E 
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« ſetting forth the ſaid letters patent; and that it is found 
« by experience, that the breeding up of young people to 
ec handy-labour, trades and manufactures, together with 
Ec ng to read and write, will be of great benefit, not 
only to theſe young people, but likewiſe to the nation 
" in general, and better anſwer the inclinations of the 


4 contributers, for promoting piety and virtue; that the 
© foreſaid ſociety are, by their ſaid original patent, de- 


=. clared able and capable, in law, to purchaſe and enjoy. 
| © lands, tenements, rents, and other privileges and juriſ- 
* dictions in fee and perpetuity, not exceeding the yearly, 


value of L. 2000 Sterling; but it may be doubted, 


8 « whether, by the ſaid patent, they have power to fell 
: te and diſpoſe of lands once purchaſed : the faid ſociety. 
4 therefore humbly prayed, we would be pleaſed, not 
. only to ratify and perpetually confirm the forefaid 

45 letters patent, for the ends therein mentioned, but alſo 

= & further to impower and authoriſe the ſaid ſociety, by 


4 all lawful means, and according to rules by them to be 


4 eſtabliſned in that behalf, over and above the purpoſes 


4 of their original patent, to cauſe ſuch of the children, as 


& they ſhall think fit, to be inſtructed, and bred up to 


1 husbandry and houſewifery, or in trades and manufac- 


5 cc tures, or in ſuch like manual occupations as the ſociety 


„ dall think proper, and that in ſuch places, and in ſuch 


« manner, as the ſociety, or their directors, ſhall think: 
4 the moſt practicable and expedient; and further, to 


3 4. impower the ſaid ſociety, to ſell and diſpoſe of ſuch 


«lands, tenements, rents, privileges, and juriſdictions, 
as they already have, or ſhall hereafter purchaſe, ſo often 
4 as they ſhall judge the ſame expedient, and for the in- 
4 tereſt of the ſociety. - Therefore we, from an carneſt' 
« deſire for promoting the good of our ſubjects, in all 
« parts of our dominions, ordain letters patent to be made 


—_ and paſt under the ſeal eine by 5 N of _ 
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1 to be kept and made uſe of in Scotland, in place of 
e the great ſeal of Scotland, containing our ratification, 


4 and perpetual confirmation, of the foreſaid letters patent, 


* for the ends and purpoſes therein mentioned; and alfo, 
4 Gur full power and authority to the ſaid ſociety, by all 

4 lawful means, and according to rules by them to be 

4e eſtabliſhed in that behalf, over and above the purpoſes = 
4 of their original patent, to cauſe ſuch of the children, as 


* they ſhall think fit, to be inſtructed, and bred up to. 


© husbandry and houſewifery, or in trades and manufac» 
© tures, or in ſuch like manual occupations as the ſociety 
* ſhall think proper, and that in ſuch places, and in ſuch 
 & manner, as the ſociety, or their directors for the time 
„ being, ſhall think the moſt practicable and expedient ; 
and containing likewiſe our full powers to the ſaid fo- 
1 ciety, to ſell and diſpoſe of ſuch lands, tenements, rents, M 
| * privileges and juriſdictions, as they already have, or ſhall 
4 hereafter purchaſe, as often as they ſhall judge the ſame _ 
«expedient, and for the intereſt of the ſociety ; provided _ 
always, that ſuch ſale or diſpoſal of the foreſaid lands, f 
4 tenements, and others, ſhall have the conſent and ap- 


4 probation of our truſty and wellbeloved, the lords ju- TH 


> « ſtice-general, preſident of the court of ſeſſion, chief 
c baron of the court of exchequer, juſtice clerk, our advo- 
64 cate, and ſolicitor for the time being, or any three of 
4 them, &c. In teſtimony whereof, we have ordained our 
4 ſeal, appointed, by the treaty of union, to be kept and 
& uſed in place of the great ſeal of Scotland, to be hereto 
4 appended. At our court at Kenſington, the 6th day of 5 
4 June 1738, and of our reign the 11th year.“ 1 
PD pon obtaining this ſecond patent, the ſociety, by as 
vice of ſome perſons skilled in agriculture, exected a ſchool 


in the pariſh of Callendar, for teaching that happy art... 
'They were encouraged to do the like with regard to ma- 


vuſactures, in ſeveral other places, by ſome perſons of di- 


cin who took. the ſaid ſchools under their immediate 
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5 care and inſpection; and alſo by that laudable ſpirit o 
925 erecting work-houſes, which, of late, has become 0 gey a 
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neral and prevailing : with which good deſigns the ſociety 


has not failed to concur, by appointing proper ſalaries for 
maſters and teachers in ſuch work-houſes, as has already 
been done in the Orphan-Hoſpital, and Poor-bonle at 
1 Edinburgh, and in the Poor-houſe at Dalkeith, 
I be ſociety, ſome time ago, gave a commiſion and fa - 
lay to a ſchoolmaſter for manufaQtures at Craig, near 
Montroſe ; and have alſo concluded a bargain for build» 
ing a ſchool-houſe at the town of Inverneſs, where, be- 
| Lides reading and writing, the ſcholars are to be taught 
different kinds of manufacture. The ſchool- houſe will 
coſt the ſociety Le 516 Sterling, This they have been ena- 

| bled to do by a ſpecial mortification made by John Ralning 5 

d of Norwich, merchant, deceaſed. = 

Alt Lochearron, one of the 3 Pa promoting. the 5 
munen manufacture, fixed on by the truſtees, the ſociety _ 
'  havealſo endeavgures to puſh the purpoſes of their ſecond 
Beſides a ſchoolmaſter, they have ſettled con⸗ 
 fiderable che ſalaries on à black-ſmith, a ſhoemaker, a a 
"Oy cart · wright, and a plow - man, who. are to be employed by | 
Th them for five years.—The plowman i is to inſtruct, gratis, IT 
all that offer themſelves ; ; and the others are. obliged to in- 
ſtruct a number of apprentices, and to give maintenance 
at bed and board to them, if the ſociety finds that expedi= = 


Fat, at a reaſonable rate, to be paid by the fociety. 


- Upontthe ſame plan have they proceeded, with regard 5 
to a new factory erected by the truſtees at Glenmoriſton.— 8 
The ignorance and irreligion that prevailed among the i in- 
|  Habitants of that country, was amazing. Religion they 85 
by had none, exoept Popery; and, of one thouſand perſons, 
by whom the glen was s inhabited, not above 40 could ſo. 
E as read. CES 
They had no north; n nor air mean ref rinftregtion when 

ever, except-ſome Popiſh prieſts, whoſe buſineſs it was 16 
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OF THE SOCIETY. a 
corrupt their minds more and more, both as to civil ank 
religious principles. The conſequence Vis, that, ; to 


a man, they were all engaged in the rebellion 1745.“ 
| Here, therefore, the ſociety judged was a fit place to make 
an attempt ; and as the truſtees had planted one of their 


factories at it, the ſociety. thought it their duty to affiſt : 


and, beſides a ſchoolmaſter, to whom they gave a ſuit- | = 
able ſalary, they have alſo given ſalaries to a black-ſmith 


and a gardener who are to reſide there, and are to teach aps X 


prentices, on the ſame terms above-mentioned. with thoſs AY 
at Lochcarron. 


Several other 4 of the Nike r nature are now v under 8 


the conſideration of the ſociety, of which they will take 
the liberty to n the puablic,. when: the fame are fal. 1 
* adjuſted. . 
1 mee 3 as - ths Saen in Scotland fir propagating ; 
_ Chriſtian knowledge, was at firſt founded, and is ſtill main 
| tained, by the charity of well diſpoſed perſons ; it is no 1 


more than common juſtice, to let ſuch know how, and in 
what manner their charity is applied For this reaſon, a- 
mong many, the directors have thought it their duty to 
preſent their fellow members, and the world with the pre- 
ceeding ſhort account of its preſent ſtate, which, they hope, 
will not fail to give ſatisfaction to every good man, to e- 


very one who values either the civil or * wier. pro : 


ſperity of his country. 


With reſpe to thoſe wh hind alteatly bit 10 generous g 
as to contribute to the funds of the ſociety, eſpecially du 
ring the year paſt; the directors beg leave to return ſuen 
| perſons their moſt ſincere. acknowledgments : and they. 
hope that thoſe, who have not as yet turned their thoughts 


this way, will now do it, and will direct the application of 
what they may give, either to the purpoſes of the firſt or 
ſecond-patent, as they judge proper ;—a thing which 
the directors will moſt carefully obſerve ; and, in which 
caſe, they will moſt ical follow the will of the N 
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; Names of che perſons appointed to receive bebefte- 
tions in Nen and E e the we of this 
e ir 

TN London, Ctavy Torn tron, chant, * : TY 


In Edinburgh, Mr James Davipsox of 9 0 8 an un 
W writer to the — 9915 


Form of a LzGacy, 


o T K M, 7 give and bequeath the ſum of _ 
L to the ſociety in Scotland for propa ating Clriflian * 
ge, to be applied (either to the n cs of the fr or Lend 


9 e ug as * donor e 5 


3 Committee of Di RE o 0 Ks for the year 1756. 
pH yur SMOLLET of Bonhill, EIN; hie majeſty's ſheriff de · * . 


1 te for the ſhire of Dumbarton, and one of the commiſſaries = 1 
of Edinburgh, Preſes. = 2 
T he Reverend Mr Ronzat hauuron, peoeoa of Divivity in . 
ce college of Edinburgh. 55 


Mr ALEX AD ER WEBSTER ) : 5 
Mr RoszaT WALLACE 2 Minter of Edinburgh. | -.- 

Mx Ropear Walken _ 5 
| Baillie WILLIAM Top, merchine i in \ Fdinburgh. 

Mt AvDpREW CHALMER, writer there. 

Mr ALEXANDER Ta: 7, ſeeretary to the ae inirance: 

Mr Jonx Rus SEL. Junior, writer to the dener. . 

Mr Tromas Box s, writer in Edinburgh. 

Mr ALEXANDER YOUNG, Writer there. 

Mr Tomas LUmMI1SDEN, printer there. 

| Baillie Gavin HamitTon, bookſeller there. 

Mr WILLIAM Ramsay of Preſton, © 

Mr GEORGE ARBUTHYOT, merchant i in Edinburgh. 


The moſt Honourable. the Marquis of Lo THIAN IS preſident of the : 
general court. 

The Right Honourable 8 Grant of Preſtongrange, one . 

of the ſenators of the college of Juſtice, —ſecretary, | 

Janes Nino, Eſq; caſhier of exciſe, 0 pegged] 

ALEXANDER. CHALMERS eee 
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Janus Davipsox of Halltree ps rey fi 
Jon Davidsox writer to the Genet 2 join deaf 4 
WiLL1am Ross writer in Edinburgh, clerk, ; 
Jouy LoTHian bookholder. n 3 | 
„Jau s Brown bookſeller. 20 Ty 65. ; ö 
. ALEXANDER Cours officet, | 
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